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POLAND AND RUSSIA 


HITLER'S attack on Russia, launched on June 
AA 02nd, 1941, is but another manifestation of 
Germany's notorious Drang nach Osten. 


At a single stroke Hitler reversed his policy of 
German-Soviet rapprochment, as expressed in the 
agreement of August 23rd, 1939. 


As in September, 1939, when she invaded Poland, 
Germany again appears in her true colors as the 
age-old aggressor of the peoples whose lands 
stretch away to the East of Europe. Germany’s 
aim is and always has been to turn all these peoples 
into slaves of the Herrenvolk. Again, as so many 
times in history, the defeat of this unprovoked 
aggression takes precedence of all else. And this 
emphasizes more than ever the historical role oi 
Poland, the greatest of Germany’s immediate Sla- 
vonic neighbors. 


History shows that whenever Russia has been 
in alliance with Germany against Poland, the result 
has always been a Russian-German conflict. Not 
only that, but Germany has frequently attempted 
to play off Poland against Russia, as instanced by 
the policy of Frederick II in the eighteenth century, 
and that of the Central Powers in the last war, that 
led to the proclamation of November 5th, 1916, 
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NOTE of the Council of People’s Commissars 
EN dated January 30th, 1920, sent to the Polish 
Government, and signed by Lenin, as Chairman of 
the Council, by Chicherin, as Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, and Trotsky, as Commissar for Defence: 


“The Council of People’s Commissars declares that the 
Government of the Soviets has not concluded either with 
Germany or with any other country any treaty or agree- 
ment aimed directly or indirectly against Poland, and that 
the character and spirit of the Soviet Government?’s inter- 
national policy excludes even the possibility of such treaties 
as well as even the least desire to exploit possible conflicts 
between Poland and Germany or any other country with 
the object of threatening Poland’s independence and her 
territory. 


“The Council of People’s Commissars declares that the 
policy of the Socialist Federated Soviet Republic in regard 
to Poland, arising as it does not from fortuitous and tem- 
porary military and diplomatic combinations, but from the 
inviolable principles of the right of every nation to deter- 
mine its own destiny, has recognised and unchangingly 


calling into being an Ersatz independent Polish 
State. Outside the sphere of diplomatic maneuvers, 
Germany has never been moved by any particularly 
good intentions towards Russia. 


Bismarck’s attitude in regard to Russia was 
characteristically German. During a conversation 
with Crispi, the Italian Premier, in October, 1887, 
Bismarck declared: 


“Russia appears to be invincible, but really she 
is nothing of the kind. Poland is her weak spot. 
and Austria has supporters in Poland. If the Poles 
were helped a little, they could revolt and free 
themselves. It would be possible to create a State 
under an Austrian Archduke.” 


The whole German political philosophy was 
based on the Drang nach Osten and in modern 
times it was formulated as a definite plan long be- 
fore the days of Rosenberg, by such writers as 
Professor Ernst Hasse. 


The history of Polish-Russian relations reveals 
that the only periods in which these two States 
settled their disputes without the intervention of 
a third party, were periods of German impotence: 
the period preceding the creation of a strong Prus- 
sia by Frederick II, and during the years 1918-1921. 


recognises without conditions or reservations the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of the Polish Republic and on this 
recognition, which dates from the first day of existence 
of the independent Polish State, bases all its relations 
with Poland.” 


—Signed: V. Ulianov-Lenin, G. Chicherin, L. Trotsky. 


To this note was attached a resolution of the 
Central Executive Committee of the All-Russian 
Communist Party. The Central Executive Com- 
mittee confirmed the foregoing note, and added that 
the ireedom of Poland was a prerequisite to the 
freedom of Russia. 


The Treaty of Peace between Poland and Soviet- 
Russia, concluded at Riga on March 18th, 1921, 
opened the way for establishment of normal rela- 
tions between Poland and the Soviets. Article 2 
of this treaty laid down the frontiers between Po- 
land on the one hand, and Russia and the Ukraine 
on the other, which frontiers remained valid for 
both sides down to September, 1939. 


POLAND SPEAKS... 


P OLAND goes forward on the woe-strewn path 

of History, where obstacles abound and the 
unexpected happens. Hatred and Wrong beset her. 
Yet she will triumph in the end, and that thought 
heartens her sons and daughters who continue the 
struggle though their shoulders bend beneath the 
heavy burden and sweat breaks from their brow. 
They have little time to look back upon what they 
have achieved. They know only that it is a long 
way to Poland and that every day the yearning in 
their hearts grows stronger. 


A year ago after the capitulation of France the 
position seemed hopeless. Almost the whole of the 
European continent had been conquered by the 
Germans. The Near and the Middle East were 
threatened. The British Isles faced invasion. The 
United States, in the throes of a political campaign, 
could make no decision. Poland lay prostrate be- 
neath her two former partitioners, again joined in 
a new and unholy pact. 


Patriotism of the highest, strength of will and 
unswerving belief in the victory of a just cause, 
were needed to stave off despair, but Poland never 
doubted, never loosened her grip upon her sword. 
Poland fought on, her Commander-in-Chief and her 
Army broke through the encircling forces, crossed 
the seas, reached England and Scotland; other Poles 
in arms made their way through Russia and Siberia 
to Canada; others reached Syria and Palestine. 
Again Poland hoisted the Banner of the White 
Eagle, the flag of an unbeaten and unbeatable nation. 


Now a year has passed and much progress has 
been made on the rugged path that leads from the 
depths of defeat to the heights of victory. The in- 
ternational situation improves as time passes. Great 
Britain has attained air superiority over Germany, 
and is now a nation almost fully armed. The United 
States has thrown its tremendous moral influence 
and boundless material resources into the scale, and 
is helping in the struggle against the common foe 
of civilised mankind. Poland is still trodden be- 
neath the iron heel of Germany, but the horrible 
vision of a new partition has vanished. Poland now 


fights but one enemy and that enemy is locked in 
a death struggle with his ally of yesterday. Poland’s 
plight is that of many other Nations in Europe. 
Together with them it will emerge triumphant from 
the terrible ordeal. 


Conscious of her historical mission. Poland signed 
a Polish-Russian pact that has made possible the 
formation of a great Polish army in the East. Our 
Commander-in-Chief has appointed General Anders 
to command the Polish forces in Russia and soon 
six divisions will be in formation. Polish regiments, 
brigades and divisions will soon be fighting in 
Eastern Europe, near to our own beloved land. 
Thousands of our comrades will once more be fight- 
ing the good fight, not wasting their strength in 
prison camps. The lot of hundreds of thousands 
of our fellow countrymen and women in Russia 
will be improved beyond words. That is the full 
meaning of the Polish-Russian pact at which our 
hearts rejoice. 


The Commander-in-Chief has entrusted General 
Duch with the formation of a Polish army beyond 
the seas. While our comrades are giving birth to 
a new and great Polish army in Russia, Poles in 
Canada are forming an army of Canadian, American 
and Latin-American Poles, who. when the decisive 
hour strikes, will fight to free their Fatherland, 


Poland calls her sons to arms! Polish forces must 
swell in numbers, hour by hour, till the great day 
dawns, the day of battle, of glory, of victory. Then 
within the walls of a redeemed Wawel in Cracow, 
in front of the Royal Palace in Warsaw, in Liberty 
Square in Poznan, on the Wilson Wharf in Gdynia, 
on the old market place in Lwow and before Wilno’s 
Cathedral, Poles from the New World will join 
hands with their comrades from Scotland and 
Egypt, with their comrades of the Army of the 
East. When they lift up their voices to give thanks 
to God for the delivery of Poland they will know 
that they have played their part as men and done 
their duty. 


From an editorial in “ODSIECZ,” a weekly pub- 
lished by soldiers of the Polish Army in Canada. 
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ie was fortunate indeed that my health was not impaired by the three wounds received in 1939 and the twenty months 
spent in Soviet prisons. 1 am mentally alert and I am rapidly recovering my strength. I am ready to serve without 
further notice. Also I am well acquainted with the feelings and views not only of our soldiers but of all Poles in Soviet 
Russia. And I may assure you that despite our mental and physical sufferings we have all been hoping for the Polish- 
Russian pact and news of its signature and of the formation of a Polish army in Russia has filled us with enthusiasm. 
We all sense its historical importance. We all realize what is going on in Poland and are convinced that a German victory 
would be a death blow to Poland’s independence. Only we, who have lived through the Gehenna of Soviet prisons, Soviet 
labor camps and deportations, or at least we, rather than any one else, might be justified in opposing all attempts at 
reconciliation with Russia. Yet all of us, without exception, have laid aside our personal grievances and sufferings 
because we know that the very fact of being given the opportunity to fight for Poland’s independence, shows the path 
we must follow to attain our glorious aim. That we shall be able to form our own sovereign Polish army, to create 
our own cultural centers, to save from slavery hundreds of thousands of our fellow countrymen: this in itself is a 
tremendous achievement .. .” 

From a letter by General W. Anders, Commander of the Polish Army in Russia. 
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POLISH-SOVIET RELATIONS 


by Kazimierz Smogorzewski 


SARIST Russia had 

done nothing to in- 
spire friendly feelings 
among the Poles. They 
therefore welcomed the 
fall of the autocratic re- 
gime and the establish- 
ment of democratic Gov- 
ernment. They knew that 
only such a Government 
would favor Polish inde- 
pendence. Indeed, on 
March 30, 1917, the pro- 
visional Russian Govern- 
ment made a statement 
to that effect, Eight 
months later it was over- 
thrown by the Bolsheviks 
but, by its proclamation 
of August 29, 1918, the 
Soviet Government an- 
nulled all “annexionist” 
treaties of Tsarist times, 
thus abrogating the treat- 
ies by which Poland was 


partitioned. Gen. Sikorski, Prime Minister of Poland (left) and Soviet Ambassador, lvan Majskij, (right) 


signing the Polish-Soviet Agreement at the Foreign Office in London on July 30, 1941. Prime 


In November. 1918, 
when Germany collapsed in the west, German 
troops were still holding out far into Russia. They 
were in possession of all the Baltic provinces, of 
Bielorussia as far east as the Dnieper, of the whole 
of the Ukraine and the Caucasus. Under the Armis- 
tice of November 11. and because their troops were 
no longer willing to fight, the German armies had 
to evacuate Russia and Poland. 


POLISH RUSSIAN WAR 


Yet even in the hour of their national disaster 
the German military commanders were doing all 
they could to prevent the restoration of Poland. If 
they had to evacuate Poland, they preferred to ask 
the Russians to occupy the land rather than leave 
it to the Poles. So as the Germans withdrew, the 
Red Army advanced westwards. In November, 1918. 
the Red Army was on the left bank of the Dnieper; 
in February, 1919, it was at the gates of Brzesc 
Litewski on the Bug. 


Meanwhile in Warsaw a Polish Government was 
formed, and amid great enthusiasm a Polish army 
was organised and armed with weapons taken from 
the Germans, who were disarmed as they retreated. 
Under the leadership of Joseph Pilsudski, the Po- 
lish forces, though small, opposed the advancing 
Bolshevik army. That was the beginning of the 
Polish-Russian war. Its course is familiar. The 
Poles finally assumed the counter-offensive and won 


Minister Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden, Foreign Office Secretary, assisted the ceremony. 


the war. Peace was signed at Riga on March 18, 
192 


THE RIGA TREATY 


The Riga Conference established a new frontier. 
It may be recalled that purely Russian territory 
is separated from purely Polish territory by a poor 
region, sparsely populated in the north by Bielo- 
russians and more densely in the south by Ukrain- 
ians. This zone contains districts with large Polish 
minorities and even majorities. The Riga frontier 
drawn through this region was therefore a com- 
promise, a sort of ligne equilibre between Russian 
and Polish influences, The Soviet Government was 
indifferent to territorial problems, for, as its lead- 
ers, particularly Ioffe, the chairman of the Soviet 
delegation, had declared, they looked upon all the 
frontiers with their neighbors as temporary expe- 
dients, expecting the world to go Communist soon. 
In those days peace was but a truce for them. 


Poland’s eastern frontier as fixed at Riga was 
recognized by Great Britain, France, Italy and Ja- 
pan by a decision of the Conference of Ambassadors 
in Paris on March 15, 1923. On behalf of Britain 
that decision was signed by Lord Hardinge. It 
was also recognised by the United States in a note 
hi ZYpyndl Sy, 1923 (Continued on next page) 


POST WAR RELATIONS 


Polish-Russian relations in the years that. fol- 
lowed were complicated and difficult, not because 
of territorial disputes, which did not exist, but 
mainly because of the lack of consistency in Soviet 
policy. It was never quite clear whether Moscow 
was first and foremost the seat of the Russian 
Government or mainly the seat of the Komintern, 
the U.S.S.R. being only a starting point for further 
enterprises. No one could answer this question 
any more than that raised by the dispute which 
went on in Moscow up to 1927, whether Stalin or 
Trotski was for a peace policy. 


Soon after the Riga Peace, Poland was suspected 
by Moscow of preparing an attack on the U.S.S.R., 
in conjunction with the capitalists of western Eu- 
rope. A declaration by the Polish Foreign Minister, 
M. August Zaleski, on July 21, 1926, that Poland 
wished to maintain normal relations with the 
U.S.S.R. and did “not aim at gathering about her 
any kind of bloc directed against any of her neigh- 
bours,” failed to allay these suspicions. To stabilise 
relations, the Polish Government suggested a pact 
of non-aggression. The negotiations dragged on 
for six years, and it was only when the German 
Weimar Republic began to crack that negotiations 
were speeded up and finally a pact of non-agression 
was signed on July 25, 1932, for a period of three 
years. On July 3, 1933, the two Powers entered 
into a convention for the definition of the aggressor. 
On May 5, 1934, the pact of non-agression was ex- 
tended to the end of 1945. 


While Poland’s policy towards Germany has al- 
ways been marked by mistrust, the principles that 
guided her relations with her eastern neighbor have 
never been hostile. The successive Polish Gov- 
ernments, whether of the right or left, endeavored 
to maintain good relations with their Slav neighbor. 
Seeing that Western Europe had decided on a 
policy of appeasement of Nazi Germany, Poland 
sought to establish a modus vivendi with Germany, 
and on January 26, 1934, signed a ten-year non- 
aggression pact with the Reich. She rejected, how- 
ever, the suggestions made on several occasions 
by Hitler, Goering and Ribbentrop to transform 
the non-aggression pact into an alliance against 
Russia. And because Poland refused, Hitler de- 
cided to deal with her first. In order to avoid a 
war on two fronts, he carried out his plan in the 
east in two stages: first, the partition of Poland 
between himself and Stalin; secondly the attack 
against Russia after the conquest of the western 
Continental countries and the Balkans. 


1939 


The Soviet-German non-aggression pact of Au- 
gust 23, 1939, came as a result of Hitler’s decision 
to destroy Poland. On September 17, when Poland 
was engaged in a life and death struggle with Ger- 
many, Soviet troops invaded Polish territory. The 
note handed on that day to the Polish Ambassador 
in Moscow, M. Grzybowski, by M. Potemkin, the 
Deputy-Commissar for Foreign Affairs, described 


this act as a measure of self-protection and not one 
of territorial revendication. 


Of course, even after the division of Poland into 
two zones of interest under the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
agreement of September 28, 1939, the Poles con- 
tinued to regard Germany as their real enemy. 
Knowing Hitler and his ways, they had no illusions 
about his non-aggression pact with Russia and 
realised that it would go the way of other similar 
pacts. But by the act of September 17, violating 
three Polish-Soviet treaties, a state of war was 
created between the U.S.S.R. and Poland. 
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On the day after Hitler’s attack on the Soviet 
Union, General Sikorski, Poland’s Prime Minister, 
expressed his readiness to terminate the abnormal 
situation on honorable terms acceptable to both 
sides. This wise and generous move, which had 
the support of the British Government, met with 
a favorable response in Moscow, but the negotia- 
tions for an agreement that would obliterate the 
past and create a basis for future relations were 
not easy. It may be recalled that after the signing 
of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had proclaimed the annexation of the 
Eastern provinces of Poland and even held a sham 
plebiscite there. The Polish Government therefore 
demanded the renunciation of the German-Soviet 
pacts under which the territorial changes in Poland 
were brought about. This was agreed to by the 
Soviet Government, who declared “the Soviet- 
German treaties of 1939 regarding territorial 
changes in Poland had ceased to be valid.” 


When after the common victory, the Powers will 
set to work on the enormous task of rebuilding 
Europe and arranging territorial settlements, Po- 
land’s cause will no doubt be supported by the 
great democracies of the British Empire and the 
United States. At the outbreak of the present war, 
the Polish Republic had a population of 3414 million 
souls, numerically the sixth in Europe after the 
Russians, Germans, English, French and Italians. 
This nation has during its thousand years of his- 
tory, often under most adverse conditions, main- 
tained its indomitable will to independence. Its 
undoubted vitality, industry and natural resources 
provide the essentials for prosperity. Such a nation 
is bound to play an important part in the area in 
which it lives. 


The military victory of the Allies is certain, but 
if we are not to lose for a second time the peace 
that must follow, the great democracies must be 
guided by political and strategical conceptions such 
as will make it impossible for the Germans to start 
a third war. And such a conception is unthinkable 
unless Poland possesses frontiers strategically more 
secure against German aggression than those of 
1919-39, A strong Poland is also in the interests 
of Russia, and friendly relations between these two 
greatest Slav nations are essential to the preseva- 
tion of European peace. 


POLISH CULTURE UNDER HITLER 


Gyre of the first things the Germans 
did when they had overcome Polish 
resistance was to close all Universities, 
technical colleges and other institutions 
of learning. 


At Poznan, all the professors at the 
university were sent to a concentration 
camp, after their libraries and labora- 
tories had been confiscated by the Nazis. 
A number of eminent professors died in 
prison, others are still incarcerated, 
among them the famous prehistorian, 
Kostrzewski. The Germans bore him a 
special grudge because of his excavations 
in Biskupin, that established beyond all 
doubt the ancient Slavonic character ot 
the lands of Western Poland. Other pro- 
fessors have been sent to the so-called 
Government-General. The University of 
Poznan has been transformed into a German Uni- 
versity and staffed with Germans from the Baltic 
countries and from the Reich. 


Even more tragic was the fate of the University 
of Cracow. The Rector, by order of the Germans, 
summoned the professors of that University to a 
conference to discuss the attitude of the Ger- 
mans toward this seat of learning. The con- 
ference was only a blind and as soon as the hundred 
and seventy professors, lecturers and assistants 
were assembled they were arrested by the Germans. 
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What German bombs did to it 


This was the Grand Theatre in Warsaw 


who sought to justify this unheard-of conduct by 
saying that the Jagiellonian University had always 
been a centre of scientific work directed against 
the German nation. 


The professors were imprisoned for three weeks 
in Breslau and afterwards taken to concentration 
camps in Oranienburg and Sachsenhausen, near 
Berlin. As a result of the inhuman treatment to 
which they were subjected, fourteen of them died. 
When some months later one hundred and two 
professors and lecturers were released, they were 
in such wretched physical condition, that four more 
of them died after their return. Polish learning 
has lost some of its leading lights as a result of 
this typical instance of the German barbarity. 


Take the case of Stanislaw Estreicher, professor 
of Western European Law, a prominent humanist 
and one of the leaders of the Polish Conservative 
Party. When the Germans invaded Poland they 
suggested that Estreicher should form a puppet 
government. Their advances were indignantly re- 
jected and this was perhaps one of the reasons 
why they took revenge on this elderly scholar. 


Among other professors tortured to death were 
Kazimierz Kostanecki, the President of the Acad- 
emy of Art. and Ignacy Chrzanowski, the well- 
known historian of literature. The majority of the 
younger professors were transferred to Dachau 
and imprisoned there for more than a year. Some 
have now been released, but the fate of the others 
remains in doubt. 


The Jagiellonian University houses the German 
Institute of Research into Eastern European Ques- 
tions. All the University buildings have been taken 
over by the Germans. In the building of the Mining 
Academy are the offices of the Governor-General 
Frank. The Germans have transformed the Uni- 
versity libraries at Cracow into a German State 


(Continued on page 8) 


LOVE DEMANDS SACRIFICE 


A REMARKABLE story of Polish patriotism 

and determination lies behind a simple but 
very significant ceremony recently held on British 
soil, when a standard was presented by General 
Wladyslaw Sikorski, Polish Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief, to Poland’s avenging eagles, 
as the Polish squadrons fighting with the Royal Air 
Force are affectionately known to their British 
comrades, The flag that General Sikorski presented 
in the presence of the Air Secretary, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, Sir Charles Portal, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Royal Air Force, and a number of distin- 
guished guests, will become famous in Polish 
history. 


In the winter of 1939, when the Polish airmen 
had their headquarters in Lyons, France, and the 
first squadrons were being formed, a captain of the 
Polish Air Force wrote to his mother, who was 
still living on their home in Poland, sending the 
letter by devious routes. His letter was a request 
for a standard, made by Polish women. The stand- 
ard was to be made of silk. 


A detailed design of what the finished flag should 
look like was enclosed. 


On one side was to be the miraculous Madonna 
of Ostra Brama in Wilno, an object of special de- 
votion to all Poles, surrounded by the lilies from 
the Jagiellonian crown as a symbol of Poland 
united with Lithuania and Ruthenia as in the days 
of the Fifteenth Century Polish King. On the other 
side, two inscriptions, the first, “Milosc zada ofiary” 
—Love demands sacrifice; the second, “Bog, Hon- 
or, Ojezyzna’—God, Honor, the Fatherland. 


Red and white, the Polish colors, were to be 
used and in the corners of the side bearing the 
inscriptions was to be the red-and-white checker- 
board design that is the Polish aviation mark, one 


Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski (right) Polish Commander-in-Chief, with British Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal, presents the secretly made banner of the 
Polish Avenging Eagles to their Commander. 
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Royal Air Force and Polish Air Force flags fly 
together, as do the pilots 


that has always appeared on all Polish machines 


The Polish captain’s mother enlisted 
the help of 17 Polish women who eagerly 
set to work and embroidered the various 
designs. The difficulties confronting 
them were enormous. Where would they 
find silk for such a standard? How could 
they make it without discovery? They 
secured material. they found silks for 
embroidery. Then they portioned out the 
work. 


By the end of March, 1940, the bright 
red and white banner that the Polish 
eagles had asked for was complete. 


After long deliberation, the way to get 
the flag to Lyons had been determined 
upon. A young woman was to be its 
bearer. It was sewn in common material 
and this was sewn into the young wo- 
man’s clothing. Then the courageous 
courier set out. This was in April. The 
weather was cold, the roads terrible. She 


The Standard 
Made by 
Polish Women 
For Their Sons 
in the Polish 


Air Force 


had to cross Germany, for then no one dreamed of 
the fall of France. Belgium was her first goal. She 
crossed the frontier between the Government Gen- 
eral and incorporated Poland safely, the frontier 
between incorporated Poland and the Reich with- 
out mishap, She made her way almost to the Belgian 
border. And then the German attack in the West 
hegan. 


Back across the Reich she travelled, always with- 
out a passport. Making her way back to Poland, 
she started again. 


This time she went north and across the Scandi- 


navian countries. On foot, by train, by boat, by 
wagon, she spent more than two months in travel- 
ling from Poland to Norway. But she succeeded 
in fulfilling her undertaking, delivering into the 
hands of General Sikorski the standard embroidered 
in Poland by Polish mothers of their sons fighting 
in the skies for Polish freedom. 


Sir Archibald Sinclair took advantage of the occa- 
sion to pay a moving tribute to the part Polish 
women are playing in the war—a part that because 
of its secrecy and danger it entails will not be gen- 
erally known until the war is a thing of the past. 


A Bonnie Scots 
Lassie Decorates 
the Grave of a 
Fallen Eagle 


The Museum of Industry in Warsaw after German bombardment 


(Continued from page 5) 

library. Many valuable manuscripts, books and 
scientific instruments have been stolen by the Ger- 
mans and carried off to the Reich: for instance, 
the whole equipment and library of the Agricultural 
Department of the Jagiellonian University. 


Still worse is the situation in Warsaw, where in 
the course of heroic resistance to the German in- 
vaders a number of University laboratories and 
libraries were destroyed. Of what remained after 
bombardment, the Germans confiscated everything 
of value and sent it to the Reich. The destruction 
of the “archives of public education” is an irre- 
parable loss. They contained unique documents 
on the development of learning in Poland. Another 
grievous loss was the burning of the Rapperswill 
collections that included irreplaceable monuments 
of Poland’s struggles for freedom. 


Cultural life in Poland has been entirely extin- 
guished. When attempts were made to induce the 
Germans to permit the reopening at least of Tech- 
nical Schools and Agricultural Colleges, the head 
of the so-called Cultural Section of the Governor- 
General’s Office answered: “First England must be 
beaten to her knees. Only then shall we 
speak to you about Polish schools.” All 
scientific institutes, libraries and archives 
are closed. In the territory of the Gov- 
ernment-General no Polish books are 
published at all. In the first days of 
German occupation certain books of a 
non-political character were allowed to 
be published, such as Polish-German 
dictionaries, etc. That, too, is forbidden 
today. Dictionaries are sent from the 
Reich, as are all other books. The lan- 
guage is Polish, the spirit is German. 
Many Polish classics have been removed 
from the libraries. Sienkiewicz and Ze- 
romski have been put on the index. It 
is forbidden to play the music of Chopin. 
A great tragedy for the educated classes 
of the nation is the high degree of unem- 
ployment, especially among the young 
people, whose spirit of freedom the Ger- 
mans can never break. This they well 


know and they take their revenge where they can. 
Terrible proof of the impotent rage of the Germans 
is afforded by the regular raids in the cities during 
which thousands of young Poles are seized and 
sent to Germany, to concentration camps or to 
forced labor. 


In an effort to maintain at least the most essential 
cultural activities the Polish Government has re- 
established the Fund for National Culture. This 
looks after scholars, writers and artists in exile. 
Living in London is a considerable group of intel- 
lectuals supported by this Fund. Another group 
is living in Brazil. Polish professors in the United 
States, headed by Professors Halecki, Lednicki, 
Znaniecki and Kucharzewski are working inde- 
pendently with the support of their American col- 
leagues. The Fund for Culture also gives financial 
support to periodicals, publishes books, etc. In Paris 
once lived a large group of Polish professors and 
a Polish University abroad was founded there with 
chairs of philosophy and law. After the collapse 
of France it was closed by the Nazis. 


In Britain, thanks to the hospitality of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, a Polish Medical Faculty 
has been opened there and students from other 
Polish Medical Schools are able to complete their 
studies. In addition, a first year course for new 
Polish students is being given. At the University 
of Glasgow, English law courses for Polish law 
students have been opened. The support given to 
Polish culture by British circles cannot be over- 
emphasized. The Association of Polish University 
Professors and Lecturers, maintain contact with 
British learned organizations, especially with the 
British Council, which has granted liberal support 
to all our cultural activities. 


From an interview with Stanislaw Kot, Ph.D., 
Professor of History of Polish Culture in the 
University of Cracow, recently appointed 
Ambassador of Poland to Moscow. 
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The Arcades of the Wawel Castle in Cracow 


ALLIANCE AND RECOGNITION OF FRONTIERS 


by STANISLAW STRONSKI 


Polish Minister of Information 


> war (22nd June 1941) 
NOTE: In regard to Polish terri- 
tory this line was fixed by the German-Soviet 
agreement of September 28th 1939. 
=. —Demarcation line of September 22161939 
—... lalea! division of the Soviet occupied area 


THREE legal and political questions have to be 

considered in connection with the Polish-Soviet 
Agreement. They are recognition of frontiers, al- 
liance of pledge of mutual help against aggression, 
and guarantee of frontiers. 


Let us first deal with the recognition of frontiers. 
Poland’s eastern frontiers with Soviet Russia and 
Lithuania, as they existed on September 1, 1939, 
were recognized by a resolution of the Ambassadors’ 
Conference of March 15. 1923, and three weeks later, 
on April 5, by the United States. Thus the question 
of Poland’s eastern frontiers was settled inter- 
nationally, like her western frontiers, which had 
been recognised in 1920 and 1921. 


When Germany had occupied a considerable part 
of Poland. Soviet Russia intervened in the conflict, 
and on September 28, 1939, signed with the Third 
Reich an agreement partitioning Poland. The line 
of demarcation then established remained in exist- 
ence until the outbreak of the German-Soviet war 
on June 22 of this year. By the Agreement of July 
30 the Soviet Government has declared this frontier 
null and void. 


Commenting on the Agreement, the Moscow 
Izvestia of August 3. observed that frontiers are 
not eternal and that the frontier of the Riga was 
no exception. We need not question this presenta- 
tion of the problem sub specie aeternitatis, as it is 


universally applicable. The point, however, is that 
the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30 did not in- 
validate the Riga frontiers, legally established be- 
tween Poland and Soviet Russia in 1921, but the 
Soviet-German frontier illegally fixed in 1939. 


The British note to the Polish Government of 
July 30 would seem to mean that while she recog- 
nised Poland’s frontiers with Soviet Russia and 
with Lithuania in 1923, Britain does not recognise 
any change in them. This view was also expressed 
by Mr. Sumner Welles, the American Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who on July 
31, 1941, declared: “The United States does not 
recognise any change in her (Poland’s) status as 
a free, sovereign and independent nation. That posi- 
tion is maintained and continued. The Russian- 
Polish Agreement is in line with the United States 
policy of non-recognition of territory taken by 
conquest.” 


The essence of the Agreement of July 30 is that 
the Soviet Union has invalidated the territorial 
changes in Poland since 1939, Great Britain has 
declared that she does not recognise the territorial 
changes effected in Poland since August, 1939. 
The United States has adopted the same attitude. 


As for the alliance agreements providing for mu- 
tual help against aggression, Poland signed such 
an agreement with Great Britain on August 25, 1939. 
Poles are participating in the defence of this country 
against invasion, and Great Britain is giving her 
aid in the liberation of Poland, which is today com- 
pletely occupied by Germany. Since July 30, Poland 
has also such an agreement with Russia, and both 
countries will help each other in the liberation ot 
the areas occupied by the Germans. 


We have thus agreements for the recognition of 
frontiers and for mutual help against aggression. 
And it is these agrements that constitute a guar- 
antee of our frontiers. No other guarantees exist. 
Great Britain has not given to any country in the 
world specific guarantees of frontiers. The treaties 
between Poland and Great Britain are complete 
in their recognition of frontiers and pledges against 
agegresion. 


So much for certain legal aspects. Now I should 
like to say a few words of a general nature, After 
Germany’s attack on the U.S.S.R. of June 22 the 
choice facing the Government of General Sikorski 
was between active co-operation and a policy of 
the chien crevé au fil de Peau, to quote the famous 
saying of Andre Tardieu. There was no third 
course. The circumstances had changed. Great 
Britain and America revised their views on Russia. 
Russia reconsidered her attitude towards the West- 
ern democracies and strove for normal relations 
with Poland, who had to act promptly. Subsequent 
developments are bearing out the wisdom of the 
action of the Polish Government. 


POLAND’S EASTERN PROVINCES 


WY] HEN in 1918, the Polish National Committee 

Y presented a Memorandum to the Allies on 
the delimitation of the new Polish State, it defined 
Polish territorial claims as follows: 


“Although political con- 
siderations have been 
foremost in tracing the 
boundaries of the future 
Polish State, due weight 
has been given to histori- 
cal and ethnographical 
factors. Poland’s geo- 
graphical position is the 
main fact to be reckoned 
with. Past history proves 
that Poland is able to ex- 
ist as an independent 
State between Germany 
and Russia only if she 
herself is a great and 
powerful State.” 
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This point of view not- 
withstanding, the respon- 
sible Polish authorities 
did not put forward any 
extreme demands. Par- 
ticularly regarding the 
Eastern borders they 
agreed to a solution that 
surrendered a large ex- 
panse of what had been 
Polish territory before the 
partitions. This compro- 
mise was inspired by a 
desire to ensure Poland a 
lasting peace in the East. 


But neither the gener- 
osity of Poland’s political 
policy nor her peaceful 
intentions sufficed to set- 
tle the question of her Eastern borders. So instead 
of rejoicing with other nations over the peace of 
1918, Poland devastated by years of war waged 
on her territory and by a prolonged and unscrupu- 
lous German occupation, entirely unprepared for 
war and imperfectly organised, was attacked by 
her Eastern neighbor. It soon became apparent 
that not only her Eastern borders but her life itselt 
was at stake. 


The Polish nation, had organised its army while 
laying the essential foundations of State structure 
and had little but her fervent patriotism to oppose 
the attack but when compelled to back her political 
arguments with the sword Poland achieved a com- 
plete victory. Poland, however, made no attempt 
to impose harsh peace conditions, dictated by the 
victor to the vanquished. Always keeping in view 
the need of peaceful agreement, Poland formulated 
her territorial demands so as to enable the other 
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side to accept them without feeling humiliated. 
Poland did not claim more than she had asked for 
before her victory, and even went so far as to agree 
to her frontier being fixed still farther West. This 

was the genesis of Po- 


A land’s Eastern frontier 
A f established by the Treaty 
4 | of Riga. 
Pee 
4 THE POPULATION 


Poland’s Eastern Terri- 

tories comprised seven 

WITEBSIS g grodek, Polesie, Volhynia, 

Lwow, Stanislawow and 
Tarnopol. 


ne 


The area of these seven 
provinces was almost half 


the total area of Poland, 
exactly 47.7%. 


In 1939 the seven prov- 
inces had nearly 13,000,- 
000 inhabitants, or 36.80 
per cent, of the total pop- 
ulation of Poland. 


me Contrary to statements, 


ae misleading to the average 

foreigner, it must be em- 
“Sy | phasized that in Wilno 
the Lithuanians consti- 
tuted only 0.80 per cent 
(1.600 inhabitants) of the 
population, the White Ru- 
thenians 0.90 per cent 
(1,700 inhabitants) and 
the Russians 3.80 per cent 
(7,800 inhabitants). The 
city of Lwow had 35,100 
Ukranians and Ruthen- 
ians (in all 11.30 per cent) 
and only 500 Russians (0.10 per cent). In these 
two cities, as in all Poland’s Eastern towns, the 
only important minority problem was that of the 
Jews. 
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THE LAND REFORM 


In common with the rest of Poland, the seven 
Eastern provinces which are almost, entirely agri- 
cultural benefited by the provisions of the Land 
Reform Act, passed in 1920, and amended in 1925. 
This Act provided for the redistribution of land into 
peasant ownership by the breaking up of large 
landed estates, etc. By 1938, 2,415,166 acres had 
been parcelled out in the Eastern provinces, and 
955,022 acres in Galicia. Thus the entire acreage 
that had to be distributed under the Act was almost 
completely disposed of in the North - Eastern 
provinces. 


In the North-Eastern provinces some 200,000 


small farmers shared in the benefits of the reform, 
in Galicia a little more than 200,000. The new 
holdings were given to peasants regardless of creed 
or nationality, but in Eastern Galicia exclusively 
to the native born. This deserves particular empha- 
sis, for two reasons. First, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of landed estates (from 60.50 per cent to 90.80 
per cent in the respective provinces) belonged to 
Polish owners, so that by the passing of soil into 
non-Polish hands, the extent of Polish property in 
these territories was reduced. Second, this measure 
is unique as an example of liberalism in Europe as 
far as agrarian reform is concerned. 


THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


An essential investment that indirectly affected 
social and economic life, was the expenditure in- 
curred by the Polish State in the development ot 
public education. 


The abnormally low standard of education in the 
former Russian part of the Eastern territories, was 
not merely the result of inefficiency or indolence 
on the part of the Russian authorities, but the out- 
come of a deliberate political policy applied by the 
Russian Tsarist Government. Until the final loss 
of these lands, that Government had adhered to the 
view that public education was bound to enlighten 
and to civilize the bulk of the population, and thys 
menace the autocratic regime. The result of this 
policy was an amazingly low standard of education 
and an unusually high percentage of illiterates. 
Despite an immediate and radical change when 
Poland assumed control of this territory and a 
decided improvement in the educational system in 
1921, the percentage of illiterates in these territories 
was still 64.7 per cent of the inhabitants over 10 
years of age, and even 71 per cent for the youth 
of school age (10-14 years). 


Poland, of course, pursued a diametrically op- 
posed policy. War was still raging when on August 
20th, 1919, only four months after the liberation 
of Wilno by the Polish Army, the University at 
Wilno was revived, named after the Polish King 
Stephen Batory. the founder of the Wilno Academy 
in 1578. The Academy had been the precursor of 
the University of Wilno, closed at the height of 
its fame by the Russian authorities in 1832 and 
restored to full activity in 1919. 


The Polish Board of Education set to work to 
organize public education. Prior to the last war 
the four North-Eastern provinces had 3,698 ele- 
mentary schools with a low standard of instruction 
for 242.100 pupils. In 1921-1922 the number had 
grown to 3,870 and by 1937-38 had reached 6,312 
schools with 841.500 pupils. Besides these schools, 
kindergartens, previously unknown in these areas. 
were started. In 1937-1938 there were 135 with 
4,300 children. These schools often located at first 
in simple peasant cottages, were later transferred 
to newly-built modern school buildings. In 1925 
the elementary schools had only 2.548 classrooms, 
in 1937 the number had increased by 128 per cent. 
to 5,833 classrooms. 
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The results of these efforts was a marked decline 
of illiteracy. In ten years it fell from 64.7 per cent 
to 41 per cent for the population over 10 years ot 
age; and from 71 per cent to 17 per cent for chil- 
dren of 10 to 14 years. Of children of school age 
in the four North-Eastern provinces 80% were 
attending school in 1937, and 90% of all nine-year- 
old children were receiving tuition. 


The number of secondary schools also increased. 
In 1921-1922 there were 60 such schools, with 15,/00 
pupils; in 1937-1938 there were 81 with 19,100 pu- 
pils, not to mention the colleges established in ac- 
cordance with the Polish school reform of 1932, 
numbering 70, with 3,700 pupils. In addition other 
educational institutions — previously unknown in 
these lands—were founded; for instance, teachers 
training colleges, of which there were nine with 
3.700 students in 1937-38, 114 technical schools of 
various types with 13,200 pupils, 37 agricultural 
schools with 1,100 pupils and 40 advanced technical 
schools with 6,800 pupils. 


The three South-Eastern provinces also showed 
great improvement in public education, although 
progress there was not as rapid as in the North- 
East, the reason being that under Austrian rule the 
standard of teaching had been more advanced and 
had enjoyed comparative freedom. The percentage 
of illiterates fell between the two census years of 
1921 and 1931 from 31.5 per cent to 24.2 per cent 
for inhabitants over 10 years of age, and among 
the children of 10-14 from 26.2 to 8.2 per cent. 


After Warsaw, Lwow was one of the principal 
centres of academic teaching; five higher schools 
of university status and 9,100 students are concen- 
trated in the city, namely, the University, the Poly- 
technic, the Institute for Export Trade, the Medico- 
Veterinary Academy and the High School for 
Dentistry. 


The educational system took the needs and in- 
terests of the foreign language population into ac- 
count. Besides the Jewish schools, which developed 
in all their diversity, the elementary schools for 
non-Polish pupils fell into three groups: the first 
group, in which the minority language was one of 
the subjects taught (2,087 schools with 335,400 pu- 
pils for Ukrainian, 44 with 8,200 pupils for White 
Ruthenian, and 112 with 8,600 pupils for Lithuan- 
ian); the second group, which comprised schools 
where all the subjects were taught half in Polish 
and half in the minority language (3,064 schools 
with 473,400 pupils in Polish and Ukrainian, 56 with 
4,500 pupils in Polish and White Ruthenian, and 
Polish and Lithuanian); and the third group con- 
sisting of schools with teaching exclusively in the 
minority language (461 Ukrainian schools with 
58,800 pupils, 23 Lithuanian schools with 1,100 and 
18 Czech schools with 400 pupils). The Ukrainians 
also possessed 24 secondary schools and 21 colleges 
(5,700 pupils) teaching exclusively in their own 
language, two bilingual secondary schools and two 
similar colleges (1,200 pupils), one Ukrainian teach- 
ers college (100 pupils) and five Ukrainian technical 

(Continued on page 12) 


“I Am 
Inutallible” 


—Adolf Hitler 


betrayal of his country.” 


“Just as a hyena will not leave its carrion, 


a Marxist will not give up indulging in the 


(Mein Kampf) 


“Basically, National Socialism and Marxism 


are the same.” 


(At Munich, February 24, 1941) 


V V V 


HE founds a political party and calls it “National- 

Socialist,” although it is financed by big busi- 
ness and destined to destroy the tradition of the 
national state in Europe. 


An Austrian claims the world hegemony for the 
German Reich. A petty burgeois and depraved 
bohemian woos the working masses. A plebian 
raves about racial aristocracy. A degenerate ap- 
plauds virtue. A coward extols chivalrous heroism. 
A childless bachelor urges women—umarried or not 
—to give birth to as many boys as possible for the 
Vaterland. A dark, flabby fellow suffering from 
hysterical blindness and paranoiac fits, proclaims 
the supremacy of a fair, tall, healthy, athletic race. 


Both his private life and his political career con- 
sist of nothing but forgeries. His war decoration, 
his admiration for Richard Wagner, his tenderness 
for children. his flirtation with movie stars, his be- 
lief in God—none of it is true. The Reichstag Fire, 
the last will of President Hindenburg, the protocols 
of the wise men of Zion, Germany’s need for colo- 
nies, the wickedness of the Poles, the concept of the 


“Aryan race,” the aggressiveness of the Czechs, the 
orgies in Catholic monasteries, the international 
power of the Free Masons, the conspiracy of Gen- 
eral Schleicher, the diabolic plots of Jewish bankers, 
the heroic death of General Fritsch, the Germanic 
mission, and the New Order—all lies. 


“My formula for the future of Europe is peace, 
happiness and prosperity.” Hitler lies. He uses 
words, “happiness, prosperity, peace,” but he means 
quite the opposite. 


Greater Germany has never forced any nation 
to collaborate with us or to accept our protection. 
They have all come to us voluntarily.” 

Not true! How can he lie so much? 

1? 


“Not a single Jew has been hurt in Germany ...! 


“The revolution of National Socialism is the only 
tevolution in history accomplished without the 
sacrifice of any human lives.” 


Enough! Is there no one to stop him? 
DECISION, Vol. 2, No. 1 


(Continued from page 11) 

schools (600 pupils). Thus 539,800 pupils were 
taught in Ukrainian, and a further 335400 were 
taught that language, and altogether 875,200 Ukrain- 
ian children had every opportunity of education in 
their own mother tongue. At Wilno the White 
Ruthenians and the Lithuanians each had a second- 
ary school and a college, with instruction. in thei 
languages. 


Systematic instruction in Polish and simultan- 
eously in the respective mother-tongue was intro- 
duced in the Eastern provinces by Parliamentary 
legislation in 1924. This legislation, tending to meet 
the demands of and to give national homogenity 
to the mixed population, established as the normal 


type of public school, the bilingual establishment 
with Polish and the respective mother-tongue of 
the pupils as the languages of instruction so as to 
bring up Polish and non-Polish pupils in mutual 
esteem and understanding. 


In the Eastern provinces the non-Polish popula- 
tion enjoyed full liberty in the use of their respec- 
tive languages in all administrative, local govern- 
ment and judicial matters, under two laws passed 
in the same year, 1924. 


Beside this regular system of public education, 
extra-mural studies were also rapidly developed, 
with the effect of greatly raising the standard of 
civilization. 
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